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It is with more than usual pleasure that I make my 
acknowledgements to those persons who helped me in 
the compilation of this industry history. First in 
order are the members of the Philip Morris staff 
whose patience and generous assistance did much to 
lighten the burden of difficult research. 

They were James C. Bov,'ling, Catherine Crichton, 

Gina Gallovich, Joan Mebane, Marie Mele, Ernest P. Quimby 
and - definitely not least in his assistance - though 
alphabetically last, Frank Saunders. 

Following tradition, when further research on a variety 
of problems became unproductive, recourse was had to 
one of the most knowledgeable men in the field of tobacco 
statistics: Marvin Bloom, Executive Director of the 
Tobacco Merchants Association. His courteous interest 
in my queries and his ability to provide data on a number 
of arcane subjects, make for a most pleasant memory« 

Mr. Bloom's associate, Zoe Baylies, and Catherine Preston, 
librarian of the Howard S. Cullman Library at the T.M.A. 
were both an aid and comfort. 

Meredith Maloney, former librarian of that invaluable trade 
journal. Advertising Age, placed many hundred clippings 
(covering five years to 1977) at my disposal. That was 
assistance of particular value and I feel very much obliged 
to Ms. Maloney. And, at the same office, John J. 0*Connor, 
the journal's cigaret specialist, not only provided valuable 
statistics but called my attention to a number of elusive 
but important news items that seem not to have been published 
elsewhere. That was help of high order. 


Jerome E. Brooks 
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THE PHILIP MORRIS CENTURY 


A Fourth Continuation 
Through 1977 


1973 

Since the 1920 T s the cigaret business had had its full 
share of excitement, much of it created by itself. Quite 
apart from the bustle attendant on the testing of a new 
brand, entry into untried foreign markets, anticipation of 
the competitions’ strategy, bureaucratic intrusions 
(among others), two situations had become particulary 
conspicuous in the half decade since 1972. 

Each represented an intense frustration. That most widely 
commented on stemmed from objections voiced by opponents 
of cigaret use. The American Cancer Society, the ASH groups, 
the publishers and editors of Readers Digest and a host of 
health agencies were sounding the tocsin over the surge of 
teenagers (and an alarming number of younger boys and girls) 
into the ranks of cigaret smokers. It had become painfully 
evident to these earnest missionaries for a world without 
cigarets that their most urgent efforts had failed. 
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Of far more dramatic interest throughout the cigaret industry 
was the compulsive advance of Marlboro cigaret sales in the 
U.S. market. The brand had already achieved first place in 
foreign markets. Now it was closing in on Reynolds 1 Winston , 
long the top seller in the States. Reynolds’puzzled reaction 
to a disturbing situation and its growing sense of frustration 
over a losing contest were publicly admitted by its management. 

Both of these elements in current cigaret history are merely 
mentioned in passing. There will be far more to say about them 
in their chronological places. 

Little cigars; big fuss 

The echo of New Year’s madness had hardly faded away before 
Senator Frank E, Moss* (D. Utah), announced that he would 
introduce a bill to ban the advertising of little cigars on TV. 
Very few cigaret manufacturers would have been affected had the 
Moss bill become law. Yet each nevertheless expressed keen 
interest in what might become another harassment of the 
tobacco industry. Further, the considerable success of 
Reynolds’ Winchesters was a provocative challenge to. 
manufacturers ever seeking new markets. 

The proposed law had been inspired by the promotion Reynolds 
accorded to cigaret size, filter-tipped Winchesters packaged 


*See the "Third Continuation" index for numerous entries of the 
Senator’s anti-cigaret activities. 
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as cigarets were. But this form of tobacco carried no health 
warnings on its packagings, was blatently advertised through 
electronic media and was priced at half the retail cost of 
cigarets. 

Reynolds had been pushing Winchesters with such vigor that 
it had 65% of the cigar market. Its bill for network 
advertising during the last half of 1972 was measured at 
$1.23 million. The Lorillard Corp., in the same period, 
had parted with only $24,500 to promote its little cigar. 

Omega . 

Despite classification by a division of the I.R.S. on two 
occasions, that these tiny "cigars" were "cigarets," that 
category was not maintained. The rumor persisted thereafter, 
that several of the Big Six were being tempted to enter the 
little cigar field. But whatever interest they had held in 
that fast-selling tobacco item was abruptly canceled when, in 
mid-February 1973, both Reynolds and Lorillard withdrew air 
coverage of Winchesters and Omegas . That mediunwas officially 
terminated for a form of cigarets posing as little cigars (or 
vice versa), when the Senate on May 1, and the House on 
September 11, barred them from radio and TV. 

Further proof that cigaret manufacturers lived in a hostile 
world was evidenced by a bill introduced in the House near the 
end of February. Its author was Rep. Robert W. Kastenmeier 

(D.,Wisconsin) , rated a liberal. His bill, had it been enacted, 
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would have revised the Internal Revenue Code by denying to 
cigaret manufacturers deductions from their returns for cigaret 
advertising as a business expense. Kastenmeier T s bill joined 
the many thousand others that ended in the congressional morgue. 

Management survey, price adjustments 

One of the most notable achievements of Philip Morris was of a 
nature that largely excluded it from public knowledge. It was 
conditioned by the void created when cigaret promotions were 
excluded from radio and television. Not long after the 
Surgeon General*s committee report, the corporation*s management 
conducted the broadest possible computerized study of all retail 
outlets in the United States, no matter how small the individual 
business. The study included a compilation of placements by 
vending machine operators. 

Among the consequences of this massive survey was a doubling of 
the sales staff to over 900, the addition of women to that 
department, an intensive training program for the sales force — 
with the regulars as well as newcomers receiving 20 percent more 
in current salaries. Extensions of the firm*s warehouses were 
begun; when completed each could make overnight deliveries, 
("This** said Joseph Cullman III, ,! is one of the most efficient 
consumer-goods distribution networks in the country* 1 .) The 
foregoing were the principal adjustments made. There were, 
obviously, others to fill the gaps,until finally the mosaic of 
efficiency satisfied an imaginative and tough-minded management. 
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Tha massive American cigaret vending industry had had to adjust 
automatic dispensers to contain the 100 T s length some six years 
earlier but not without noisy complaint. There were then more 
than 900,000 of these machines on U.S. locations. 

In 1973 Philip Morris, U.S,A. had on display in a number of them 
four types of Marlboro (one in two packagings), two sorts each 
of Benson & Hedges , Multifilter , and Parliament in several lengths. 

The maximum payment per machine was reported by Vend magazine— now 
Vending Times 5 in its December 1973 issue to be $28.00. That was a 
dollar more than the charges to American Tobacco and 
Brown & Williamson. Liggett & Meyers paid least: $13.20 a dispenser. 

An editorial writer, in the same issue, maintained a hopeful note: 
"Cigarette placement allowance for vendors from the six major 
producers now reach a yearly maximum of $135.70 per machine, up 
$15.50 from a year ago.rr But such high-earning dispensers would 
have to be displaying 58 types. Nevertheless, "allowance brand 
choices are widened as the £vendorJ moves into newer equipment 
with over 30 columns". 

Having through the intensity of its promotional drives established 
itself as the second-ranking cigaret company in the States 
(exceeded only by Reynolds), Philip Morris began acting as a leade 
It was the first of the Big Six, early in February 1973, to 
announce a price advance. The cost of its cigarets to wholesalers 
was to rise 0.4 cents per package—in simple arithmetic a 1 cent 
increase or 4 to 5 cents a carton at retail. 
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This was the first raise in the industry since 1970 and, being 
slightly under 2 percent it did not exceed the limitation in 
Phase III of the wage-price freeze. Wall Street showed its 
approval of Philip Morris* action by advancing the quotations 
of the firm ! s common stock which brought it to $126.50 at closing. 
Most of the tobacco issues on the Exchange rose as well. 

Within days the rest of the Big Six, excepting only Reynolds, 
followed Philip Morris* suit. Just what delayed its southern 
rival appears to have been a classified secret. It may well have 
resulted from the natural annoyance and envy of a management that 
had long headed the industry. Its finally announced price 
increase, meant that wholesalers were to pay only 0.2 cents more 
per thousand on all Reynolds* brands. That was on the last day 
of February. Not content with its fractional increase, Reynolds 
again raised its wholesale price on December 28 by 15 cents a 
thousand on its entire list. 

The initial rise by Philip Morris gave The New York Times a 
subject entitled to a chart and a brief article. Both dealt 
with a cost breakdown of a package of MarIboro . Taxes were 
a conspicuous item: federal, 8 cents, state, 15 cents, New York 
City, 4 cents. There was, as well, a city penalty tax for tar/ 
nicotine content, ranging up to 4 cents. The old price to 
wholesalers had been 20 h cents, to which 4/10 cents was now 
added. Jobbers, retailers and operators of automatic dispensers 
each took a standard slice, though that of retailers varied with 
locations. 
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In 1973 the weighted average cost of a package of cigarets 
in New York State was 47.4 cents. The price to wholesalers 
(with the federal tax) per thousand was $10.45 to $10.60 for 
all types and sizes except 100mm. They brought $10.95 to 
$11.10. 


The anti-tar crusade 

The focus of the New York City penalty tax just mentioned was 
"tar". This sticky word had been imposed on the cigaret 
industry by Madison Avenue in one of its rasher moments some 
years earlier, "Tar" became the chief villain in smoke 
residues—but as has been shown in an earlier work in this 
series of industry histories, there is no tar in tobacco. 

Though much attention has already been given in preceding 
volumes to the intensive research accorded that pervasive 
component of tobacco, continuing studies of it will require 
further notices in this section as a matter of historical and 
scientific record. 

The PTC, as an official routine, regularly analyzed the tar/ 
nicotine content of cigarets on the American market. Late in 
February 1973 the agency reported the result of testing 134 
brands in several varieties. Once again Carlton 70 T s, regular-size, 
filter was cited as lowest in both components. In second place 
in the FTC listing was Marvels regular-size, filter. 
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Reader T s Digest and others among the most vigorous opponents of 
cigarets bestowed accolades on both cited brands. Generally 
missing, however, in such favorable comments, was mention of those 
most dear to the manufacturers of these two cigarets: their 
consumers. And for good reason 1 : 'one provided by John C. Maxwell, Jr. 
a most reliable authority^-who gave the hard figures. Carlton sold 
2.45 million in 1973. Marvels is lost somewhere in the final entry, 
"all others," a miscellany representing total sales of 400 million. 

In mid-September the PTC published a list of 27 brands that had 
a tar content of 22mg or over. Included in these were 
Philip Morris s regular and English Ovals , each 23; English Ovals 
king, 28; Philip Morris Commander , king, 29 and a rising scale of 
others up to Stratford with 33 mg. 

Concern over persistence of reports that tar was the chief danger 
in cigaret smoke impelled the British Government to exact an 
agreement from cigaret manufacturers. Brands were to be "listed 
according to their tar content." All advertising films were to 
carry a health warning and billboards displaying brand names were 
to be obscured by television crews during sporting events. The 
agreement was to come into effect in January 1973. 

Legislators in Australia, expressing worry over the health of smokers, 
enacted that a cautionary tag line appear on each cigaret commercial 
being aired. The line was "Medical authorities warn that smoking 
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is a health hazard/’ 

This quickie was quickly agreed to by the chief cigaret firms 
doing business in Australia. They were Philip Morris International, 
Rothmans and W.D. & H.O. Wills. Each was to share in production 
charges while radio and TV stations provided free air time. It 
was hardly a deductible item: slightly over a 3-second spot. 
Furthermore, manufacturers had permission until May 1, 1973 to 
distribute their considerable stocks of cigarets, free of the 
health warning. 

Various curbs on the uses of cigarets on a global scale continued 
to be enacted or proposed. Some were mild and ineffective—politic 
concessions to the anti-smoking element. Some (supported by 
vigorous propaganda) did succeed in reducing the cigaret smoking 
population. The Japan Tobacco Monopoly Corporation, for instance, 
early in 1973 announced that there were 9.8 million (30%) fewer 
users of cigarets than in the year preceding. Yet, a little later, 
the Monopoly was able to report that 10% more cigarets had been 
purchased in 1972 than in 1971. 

In Israel the Knesset was considering legislation, proposed by the 
Ministry of Health to place severe restrictions on cigaret 
advertising. The measure was strongly opposed by the Israel 
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Advertising Association. Its spokesman argued that foreign 
magazines and newspapers, widely circulated in Israel, carried 
advertisements of cigarets. Also, Marlboro and Kent were the 
most popular of the cigarets manufactured abroad. Any curb on 
those brands, produced in Israel, would be disastrous for local 
firms. 

" The Incurable Addiction T t 

This sub-head is an editorial comment in Time (9/24/73, p. 86). 
Classifying the factor of an apparently inexplicable increase 
among teenage (and some younger) smokers, it seemed a realistic 
term. Yet the phrase was rejected as inaccurate or exaggerated 
by the considerable anti-cigaret segment in the States and the 
operators of numerous "stop smoking" clinics in this country 
and abroad. 

A federally sponsored program to prevent cigaret smoking among 
youngsters was spreading in elementary schools. It was under 
the direction of the National Clearing House for Smoking and Health, 
created in 1965 as a branch of HEW. There were innumerable training 
sessions designed by thoroughly briefed educators. The program 
was hardly new. In varying degrees of intensity and in a 
considerable number of areas, efforts to prevent or curb teenage 
smoking had been in effect for many years. 
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A research service engaged by HEW reported that by 1972 there 
had been a 4% advance for boys; a 3.5% increase for girls in 
the 15-16 age segment alone. !, About 4 million youngsters in 
the 12-18 group smoke on a regular basis in the U.S.". 

Lee Edson, the editor of an article on the subject, in American 
Education (Jan.-Feb. 1973) commented that ”under the leadership 
of behavioral psychologist and director Daniel Horn and Roy Davis, 
chief of the Community Program Development Branch, the smoking and 
health program has grown into a potent educational force”. 

”Potent” in relation to an advance in teenage population of cigaret 
smokers which American education could not control? Add one more 
to the ranks of optimists able to disregard reality. 

There appear to be two chief explanations why cigaret smoking has 
a powerful appeal for the youthful element in all societies. For 
the majority in that grouping there is a strong desire to emulate 
adults and thus assert, at least to themselves, that they are 
independent and self-reliant human beings. 

The other is a natural physiological factor: the invitation to 
the olfactory sense of the pervasive scent of tobacco smoke. 

To assign to advertising the chief reason for youthful smoking 
is deliberate or ignorant exaggeration. Advertisements of 
cigarets have never been directed to children. And the smoking 
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of tobacco had circumnavigated the globe several hundred years 
before the first advertisements for cigarets were issued. 

Smoke suckers 

"Stop smoking" clinics became a new and sometimes profitable 
business and various cigaret deterrents were increasingly 
available in the 1970 T s, Good Housekeeping in its October 1973 
issue listed a number of the clinics and the fees charged 
smoke suckers. 

The American Cancer Society offered two-hour, two-evening 
courses for fees ranging from $5,00 to $15,00 depending on 
the length of attendance. The American Heart and the 
American Lung Associations held advisory seminars for cigaret 
sinners. Among the organizations which were making a Good 
Thing out of the anti-cigaret campaigns was Smoke Enders 
(founded by Jacqueline and Jon Rogers) whose clientele then 
paid $100,00 for a full lecture series. One of its prominent 
graduates was Joseph A. Califano Jr,, later, secretary of HEW. 

European nations had their quotas of similar clinics. One of 
the best known was the Max Planck Institute of Psychiatry in 
Munich. That institution provided clients a routine that 
depended on 37 rules (The quantum theory, for which Planck was 
best known, was excluded!). 
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The rules involved psychotherapy, included a deterrent drug and 
demanded will power. The last was regarded by the clinic 
faculty as most important and that belief alone was sufficient 
evidence that the authors of the course rules had integrity. 

The training ended after 10 h weeks. It is of considerable 
interest to know that those enrolless who drew upon their own 
strength, who excluded psychotherapy and rejected the drug* 
affirmed—and, perhaps, meant it—that each had "parted 
forever" from cigarets, 

"Quit-smoking" clinics, anti-cigaret programs, articles 
designed to frighten readers, which appeared regularly in 
Readerfe Digest and other journals, might as well have never 
existed, results considered. It is obvious that had the clinics 
been truly successful they would have terminated their own 
businesses. World-wide, the consumption of cigarets was not 
really diminishing. In a speech to security analysts in 
September 1973, for instance, George Weissman commented on the 
steady advance in cigaret sales. The increase, he noted, had 
been at a "2.2% average annual compounded rate since 1956." 

In August 1974 the FTC was to publish preliminary figures which 
showed that cigaret use had risen 4% over 1973. This was the 
largest yearly increase since 1964. Sales of low-tar cigarets 
rose 40% in the same period. But sales gain in the States was 
low when compared with the annual growth rate of cigarets abroad. 

As a composite it was 6 to 7%. Annual world-wide cigaret consumption 
was estimated at over 3 trillion. 
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Per capita consumption in the U.S. by smokers 18 years and 
older during 1973 was 4,147 which was 104 over that of 1972. 
More than $12.3 billion passed across retail counters in 1973 
to support the cigaret habit. 

The persisting health issue 

Ardent missionaries for a world free of cigarets, such as 
Dr. Daniel Horn, had his own set of figures to comfort him. 

"If it hadn T t been for the health issue in the early 60’s" 
he remarked, "we f d have between 70 and 80 million adult cigaret 
smokers. We actually have about 50 million." Only adults? 

No teenagers? 

Every figure ever offered as a census of the cigaret-smoking 
population must be categorized as a guess. All too frequently 
it is not even an educated guess for bias affects such 
assumptions. And, unlike voters) smokers would resist 
registration. 

An equal doubt about other data related to cigaret smoking 
applies to the number of stated deaths from lung cancer, other 
respiratory diseases and heart failure. Surgeon Generals and 
spokesmen of various health agencies have attached themselves 
to an annual figure of 300,000 fatalities as one not to be 
questioned. Massive environmental pollution, exposure to 
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occupational hazards, insufficiently tested chemicals in food 
additive are all carcinogenic suspects. Yet, they are too 
frequently ignored when the guesstimate of 300,000 deaths is 
reported by the cigaret-hating groups.* 

Early in September 1973 the result of an examination of 489 
auto-workers in Detroit, all applicants for Workmen T s Compensation, 
represented a challenge to the lung-cancer/heart-failure from 
cigaret smoking theory. The survey had been conducted by the 
Health Research Group, an affiliate of Ralph Nader T s'various 
consumer-oriented organizations, in cooperation with 
Dr. Jannette Sherman,(Associates of Nader could hardly be 
regarded as friendly to cigarets.) The study showed that the 
high rate of lung and heart disease among these workers 
resulted, at least in part, from fumes, chemicals, dust and 
other forms of pollution classified as occupational hazards. 

Among those examined, non-smokers had as much chronic bronchitis 
as cigaret users. Furthermore, there was an even chance that 
dangerous, often lethal, diseases would develop among workers 
regularly exposed to heavy pollutants, even when they were non- 
smokers. The researchers believed that chronic obstructive lung 
disease was more common among smokers. Yet 83 percent of those 

* A brief * cogent article on this and other exaggerations has been 
published by the Tobacco Institute, titled "Two Days in January." 
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who smoked or did not were affected by that malady when their 
duties brought daily exposure to the fumes from gasoline-powered 
fork-lift trucks. 

When the report of the Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee was 
published, the reaction of the cigaret industry's management was 
a compound of dismay, disbelief and anger. A number of the 
industry's leaders talked vigorously about a suit for slander and/ 
or libel. The suggested defendants would have been various 
officials and private medical authorities for their indictment 
of the chief product of "one of the cleanest of all industries." 

Pragmatic Philip Morris 

After the smoke cleared a little an element of objectivity replaced 
original reaction. Some industry leaders even conceded "there may 
be something in the lung cancer theory—but only in regard to excessive 
smokers." Despite their reasonable objection to the insistent affirmation 
that cigaret smoking was the sole or chief cause of various lethal 
diseases, the management of Philip Morris—the most progressive firm 
in the business—saw the advisability of discriminating cooperation 
with the opposition. 

Joseph Cullman III, as chairman, had represented the sole 
respondent in the cigaret industry to the request of 
Senator Frank Moss—arch-enemy of the cigaret—to 300 of the 
most prominent American corporations for a report on their 
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"corporate responsibility to consumers."* His letter and the 
elaborate "attachments" that accompanied it had earned the 
Senator T s praise. 

Early in 1973 Philip Morris provided the Senate Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs, chaired by Senator Moss, an invaluable report. 

It was largely on the tar content of the average popular cigarets 
then being marketed. 

This inclusive study showed a general decline of 46% in tar 
yield: the average of 36 milligrams in 1956 had 'been reduced 

to 19.4mg in 1972. Also filter-tipped cigarets had made a 
dramatic rise in their share of the market. The 1953 figure 
had been 3.2%; it had become 83.4% in 1972. 

Senator Moss, obviously impressed by the Philip Morris study, 
attributed the indicated tar decline to proof of public awareness 
that cigaret smoking was hazardous. What would have been to his 
credit would have been to credit the industry for its continuing 
efforts to produce a cigaret which the medical profession regarded 
as "safer." 


* See the "Third Continuation", pp. 368-369. 
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But in mid-January, before the Senator released the Philip Morris 
report, he had announced a legislative program to increase taxes 
on high-tar cigarets and end the federal Subsidies" for tobacco 
farmers. Neither effort was successful but Moss continued to 
maintain his reputation as an unyielding legislative opponent of 
cigarets. 

Intensive research dealing with the effects of smoking on the human 
body had antedated the 1964 report mentioned above and it remained 
constant. The resultant reports complemented, frequently duplicated, 
the studies sponsored by the Tobacco Industry Research Committee, 
later the Council for Tobacco Research, U.S.A. It was obvious 
that research in the complex analyses of cigaret tobaccos, cigaret 
smoke and their effects on human beings was long to persist. It 
could not end until irrefutable scientific proof had been presented 
which absolved or convicted the use of cigarets as responsible for 
a variety of dangerous human diseases. 

Latest of the research projects concerning the cigaret was 
announced by the Harvard Medical School late in December 1973. 

The School had agreed to assign a number of its researchers to a 
five-year study of the attributed relationship of smoking to 
lung and/or heart disease. The project was being underwritten 
by a $2.8 million grant of the Big Six, joined by Larus and 
Brothers, Tobacco Associates and the U.S. Tobacco Company. 
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The acceptance of this intensive study by medical scientists of 
high repute had an unusual inferential importance. It meant that 
these authorities were not convinced that, despite the wealth of 
research on the subject already accumulated, the culpability of 
cigaret smoke had been fully or properly assessed. Perhaps 
the use of cigarets was not as injurious as generally charged. 

Behavior Patterns 

One of the entries in the more foggy, speculative areas of cigaret 
use provided a comparative analysis of smokers and non-smokers. 

The results were reported by Richard W. Coan of the University 
of Arizona in the April 1973 issue of the Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology .* 

With 361 college students as his subject Coan administered a six- 
hour series of tests. His report that the personality traits of 
smokers differed from non-smokers can hardly be classified as a 
notable discovery. 

"Smokers** he commented, "are more spontaneous and intuitive, 
more extroverted, more open to experience, more future-oriented 
and more liberal, 1 * And the following passage suggests that if 
Coan were not a smoker his own analysis could well have persuaded 
him to become one. 


* Summarized in Society, July/August 1973. Coan T s original article 
in the Journal occupies pp. 86-104. 
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"(They) proved to be more independent, more aesthetically sensitive, 
more prone to unusual perceptions and associations, more open to 
theoretical or hypothetical ideas, more aware of a need for 
involvement, more prone to the experience of alienation and more 
likely to manifest passive enjoyment of imagery". 

Had Coan concluded there, he might well have found himself a copy¬ 
writer’s place in one of the successful agencies with a juicy 
cigaret account, but he spoiled his favorable opinion of one group 
of his subjects by inserting in his account of non-smokers this 
phrase: "Smokers have higher rates of anxiety and self-dissatisfaction, 

low self-control and a lack of organization". 

Much less attention appears to have been required for the abstaining 
students. Perhaps there were fewer to test. "Nonsmokers,-” it was 
reported^ "tend to be more stable, deliberate and introverted. But 
on the whole they are more mentally healthy. The nonsmoker is 
likely to be better adjusted and more free of disturbance but the 
smoker’s life is likely to be somewhat richer". 

Coan’s analysis of the personalities of his captive audiences is 
merely another of a plethora of equivocal surveys of those who smoke 
and non-smokers. These excursions into the fringe areas of the 
cigaret industry have a definite value. They relieve the subject 
of tobacco and its chief use of intolerable dullness. 
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Electronic Marvel 

It had become compellingly obvious to the management of Philip Morris 
that the rapid growth in sales of its popular brands was putting a 
serious strain on its production facilities. The time had come for 
the creation of an expansive manufacturing center. It was to be 
exceptional in design. Even more important than its appearance 
would be its adaptability to meet growing production demands. 

The plan became more comprehensive as it was discussed. Finally, 
expectations and imaginations were curbed and the first of a 
series of preliminary steps was put in motion. Ten highly 
experienced men were assigned to make on-site inspections of the 
latest cigaret factories in Europe. An equally seasoned team was 
sent out to survey the best installations in the Far East. A 
composite of this intensive research was presented to management. 

It resulted in a structural concept that was more than exceptional. 
Overall, it was unique. 

Architecurally, the design of the factory was to depart from 
tradition. Its appearance was to meet the final aesthetic 
qualification: it was to be "beautiful I" The constructions of 
more than 60 firms were studied before a decision on a builder 
was made. The award went to Skidmore, Owings & Merrill on the 
basis of designs submitted by the firm’s associate, Gordon Bunshaft. 
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By the late 1960’s the final details of what would become known as 
"The Richmond complex" had been settled. The chief, the basic, 
structure was to be the manufacturing plant, to cost $200 million. 

In its final form it would represent the largest cigaret factory 
in the world. A tobacco blending and handling factory was planned 
for construction near Richmond. It was budgeted at a little under 
$45 million. 

A Tower of Learning—the Research Center, was completed in 1973. 
Ulrich Franzen & Associates designed this 8-story section of the 
Richmond installations. Its cost was $6 million. The personnel 
housed in that impressive building included around 45 scientists, 
technicians and members of support staffs. There were then 40 Ph.D’s 
in that assemblage. It was noted in the company brochure that 
described the "Complex" that the programs developed by this 
community of scientists and technical specialists had already 
resulted in 140 patents covering products and processes. 

Numerous evidences of the arts were to become part of the 
manufacturing and research centers. These were paintings, drawings 
and prints created by artists in various parts of Virginia. Almost 
190 examples of these forms of art as well as tapestries and murals 
decorated the walls of the main building. The cost of these 
decorative examples came to $135,000. 
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Quite apart from its massive size, the Richmond factory when finally 

) 

equipped was regarded as unique among cigaret industry plants. It 
would be an electronic marvel, a computerized system applied from the 
moment when raw tobacco in hogsheads was delivered, and continuing 
through all phases of making, packing and shipping. When fully 
in operation the plant could produce 140 billion cigarets a year. 

The plan to place all of the factory operations fully under 
electronic control had initially not won the majority approval 
of management. At the conclusion of a private debate, later 
described as "heavy," it was decided to accept the planning of the 
design team. Its organization is credited to Vice President 
W» Wallace McDowell, Jr. 

;) 

The factors that brought about the favorable decision were the 
submitted figures showing that so little as 1% of increased 
production would reduce factory costs by $250,000, Then, with 
computers in full operation, at least one Saturday a year could 
be eliminated from the work schedule. That meant another $250,000 
saved through reduced overtime costs. The Philip Morris management 
had no direct experience with computerized control of factory, 
of finished goods, of warehouse or of shipping operations— 
sufficient reason for their original hesitancy when the elaborate 
plan was proposed. In its accepted form the joint operations were 
to depend on a minicomputer-based hierarchical system. 
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To get this method, with its grandiloquent title, functioning 
involved a number of complex preliminaries. Among them was 
the necessity of designing a materials handling arrangement for 
the warehouses. The Dasol Corporation was engaged to devise that 
complicated process in cooperation with a veteran in the field, 
Allan Harvey of Philip Morris. Meanwhile, the firm T s own 
manufacturing specialists were engaged in designing the computers 
for the production line. 


In less time than had been expected, links in the separate systems 
evolved. As Allen Harvey put it, T, We could see how our mini¬ 
computer systems could interface with other computer systems". 

As these connecting elements became more visible, the developing 

^ format created attention well outside the factory and the home 

office. IBM was reported to have regarded the entire arrangement 
as a prime example of what could be done with the complete 
automation of a factory. 

The flawless performance of the disparate yet coordinated parts 
was, obviously, going to depend on human control. A selected 
group of women and men from company personnel were undergoing an 
exciting new education. It was not too long before trainees had 
familiarized themselves with such intricate devices as data 
processors, computers, laser readers, microwave or infrared 
sensors (among others). 

) 
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By March 1973 the making machines were turning out about 100 million 
cigarets each day. When the new factory was in full operation, its 
5,000 workers would be engaged in supervising or producing annually 
a quarter of the domestic industry's total. Had production reached 
that amount in 1973 it would have about equaled a quarter of the 
cigarets consumed in the United States. For the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture economists reported that over 590 billion cigarets 
had been removed tax-paid from factories in 1973. In commenting 
on the appetite of American cigaret users, Thomas Whiteside 
(The New Yorker , November 18, 1974) put the 1973 total at about 
585 billion— !, the biggest annual consumption of cigarettes in 
history". 

Glorified ersatz cigaret . . . 

The chief challenge of a considerable group of laboratory men 
employed by the cigaret industry had long been the reduction of 
the "tar" constituent of cigaret smoke. Among these scientific 
researchers were those who thought that that element>largely 
responsible for the cigaret T s bad reputation in a good part of 
the world, could be entirely eliminated. 

In the latter part of 1973 a division of the huge Celanese 
Corporation, announced that it was prepared to offer a unique 
ersatz cigaret,* 


* See Substitutes, tobacco, in index of the "Third Continuation" 
for others. 
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This was a cellulose-based pseudo tobacco, trade marked. Cytrel . 

As a finished product it had the appearance to which smokers were 
accustomed. It was to be made available in conventional sizes 
of domestic cigarets and genuine tobacco was among its constituents. 

A spokesman for the corporation offered the comforting assurance that 
the novel product contained only 1/7 to 1/5 th as much "tar" as 
pure tobacco, less gaseous components—and no_ nicotine. (In a 
later account an executive of the Cytrel manufacturer stated that 
its product reduced the tar content 15 to 33 percent.) A 
subsidiary, Celanese Fibers Marketing Company,experimentally 
offered cigarets containing 20 to 30% Cytrel to a group of smokers. 

It was reported that the results were "very positive". Taste and 
appearance of the cigaret satisfied those tested. Most of the 
participants were said to be unaware of any difference between 
Cytrel- blended cigarets and those composed solely of tobacco. 

Long before the Celanese announcement the chief men in Industry 
management had become blase over reports on non-tobacco ingredients 
in blends, tobacco-free cigarets and "perfect filters". The 
consensus among knowledgeable cigaret men was that neither cigaret 
tobacco farmers nor manufacturers with their enormous inventories 
of genuine leaf had cause for concern about Cytrel . 
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. ♦ . and other experiments 

By 1973 Robert Strickman had been pretty much forgotten in the 
usual whirl of global events. But, as reported in the "Third 
Continuation" of this industry history, news about him and his 
"final, perfect filter" had held a dominant place in all media, 
owing to the participation for several months Columbia University. 
Then, early in March, Strickman made news again when he was granted 
a second U.S. patent, this time for the production process of the 
filter previously controlled by the University. (The first 
patent in 1971, was for the product itself.) 

There were 28 patents which had been granted abroad. All were the 
property of the Robert L. Strickman Foundation of New York. Two 
Canadian manufacturers had experimented with the filter. But, at 
the time the second U.S. patent was granted, no company was using 
the Strickman device. The American cigaret industry maintained 
its lack of interest, seeming content, at least for the time 
being, with filters developed in Xt$ own laboratories. 

Scientists and inventors concerned with tobacco had an important 
rival in their search for a "safer" cigaret. On May 15, the head 
of the National Cancer Institute, Dr. F. R. Rauscher, announced 
that the federal government had allocated $6 million a year for 
an elusive object: a "less hazardous" cigaret than those on the 
market. It was his reasoned opinion that such a desideratum would 
be available to smokers within five years. Research was being 
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conducted at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. The problem 
inherent in this research was one of exceptional complexity: to 
isolate from the superabundant chemical compounds in cigaret smoke 
and its condensates any carcinogenic substance. 

The widely held opinion that tar and nicotine were the pernicious 
elements in tobacco smoke was inferentially supported by a 
decision of New York State Supreme Court Justice, S. J. Silverman. 

The operators of vending machines dispensing cigarets had 
challenged the constitutionality of the New York City tax of 
3 or 4 cents a package, based on the milligram quantity of tar 
and nicotine listed by the cigaret manufacturer. Justice Silverman 
ruled that the intention of the law was to discourage the purchase 
of cigarets ’’dangerous to health”, and to protect sellers from 
absorbing the tax. 

Industry gossip 

Next to the curves on sales charts, the most intriguing other 
subject to industry management was unvarying: what the competition 
was doing: what was happening to it. 

There was, for instance, further details of Lorillard’s tangle with 
the law. It had been accused of behaving less than honorably during 
a national contest designed to promote Kent Micronite filter cigarets.* 

* The initial charge against Lorillard is reported in the ’’Third 
Continuation”, p. 337. 
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New York State Attorney General Lefkowitz had directed that 
Lorillard’s parent corporation (Loews) and Blue Ribbon 
Promotions Inc., rejudge the contest. A further requirement 
of the sponsors was the establishment of a $100,000 fund f! to 
be disbursed as payment for or in lieu of prizes". Those 
responsible for the direct management of the contest were 
accused of evading their own published rules. There had been 
more than 52,000 entrants. The managers of the affair had 
arbitrarily rejected entries or failed to judge them. A court 
order in line with the Attorney General 1 s demand was not 
disputed. The designer and producer of the contest, Robert Brian 
Associates, was officially absolved. 

For quite a number of years Liggett & Myers, with its most 
popular brand, Chesterfield , had remained well up front among 
the Big Six. But owing to a diversity of reasons it had slid 
to last place. By 1972 its share of the cigaret market had 
dropped to 5.1% (according to Maxwell). In the years when 
Philip Morris had regularly brought up the rear, its own share 
was rarely below 10%. 

Liggett & Myers management expressed dissatisfaction with its 
agency, the noted firm of J. Walter Thompson, by withdrawing 
$12 million in advertising funds. Other agencies were assigned 
to the account. Interested observers made the obvious comment 
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that the fault lay in Liggett & Myers product—not its advertising. 
Whatever the cause for its low estate, it was going to require 
exceptional measures to extricate the company from its 
precarious condition. 

Later in the year American Brands announced the birth of a new 
menthol cigaret. It contained a "dash of lemon" and was 
christened Twist , Media Decisions in its September issue gave 
space to an article which dealt with the likelihood of 
acceptance for any new cigaret in a heavily loaded national 
market. 

The article placed emphasis on the opinion of most cigaret 
manufacturers that the success of an unknown brand held only 
a tenuous possibility. A list was provided of 15 new ones 
that had been set out on the market place since the air- 
coverage ban on cigaret promotion. Only five of these had 
gone into national distribution and each one was an extension 
of an existing brand. Marlboro Lights was the most successful 
of the lot and, according to the magazine T s author, it "has 
only one-half of one percent of the market". Later events 
were to prove that the opinions of doubtful manufacturers 
were groundless. 
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The numerous personal injury damage suits that had kept the 
industry on the qui vive for the better part of the decade 
and a half* had largely become an unpleasant memory by 
the early 1970's. Philip Morris was a defendant in a sole 
action, instituted in March 1972 by one, DiTizio. It was 
the plaintiff's contention that his use of the company's 
cigaret had afflicted him with lung cancer. Unlike the 
extravagant expectations of earlier plaintiffs who 
foresaw awards in the millions, DiTizio's claim was for 
only $300,000. He never had an opportunity to present 
his case while in a witness chair. It was dismissed 
"with prejudice" at the end of May 1973. 

J Enter China 

An announcement greeted with astonishment by most American cigaret 
manufacturers and those in the export-import trade came from the 
Foreign Agriculture Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in mid-July. 

Mainland China had bought 440,000 pounds of American flue-cured 
tobacco, at an estimated value of $500,000. (The amount was not 
exciting io a trade that dealt in billions; the news about the 
purchaser was). 

* See the "Third Continuation", pp. 323-325 
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The Pacific Trading Co. of Hong Kong announced that it was 
responsible for the transaction. It revealed details to the 
United States liaison office in Peking. Officials there 
refused to name the exporter but a North Carolina firm was 
intimated. They did acknowledge that the transaction was 
the second sale of an American tobacco to the People 1 s 
Republic of China but the first amount was not specified. 

The only other knowledge the Agriculture Department had of 
earlier trading was the export to the U.S. of 22,000 pounds 
of China-grown flue-cured tobacco in September 1972, In 
the following month there had been a second small shipment of 
the same type: 44,000 pounds. 

American authorities on leaf exports were of the opinion that the 
large importation of quality flue-cured tobacco by China was based 
on that nation 1 s interest in expanding outlets for its blended 
cigarets. Rising prices for American-grown leaf were making less 
expensive China cigarets welcome in various foreign markets. 

The same authorities had an explanation for the 66,000 pounds 
exported to the United States. It was to aid manufacturers of 
cigaret-making machines and associated equipment to provide the 
most practical types for Chinese factories. Too, it would assist 
American exporters in their selection of American tobaccos most 
suitable for blending with Chinese varieties. 
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Tobacco (all types) grown in mainland China was then exceeded only 
by the amount grown in the United States. Production of flue- 
cured tobacco in China in 1973 was, according the the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, over lh billion pounds in 1973, 

American production of that type in the same year was 1,158,992,000 
pounds (farm-sales weight). It sold at auction for 88.1 cents a 
pound—an average price—for a total of $1,019,292,000. The 
burley total was 460,715,000 pounds. It brought an average of 
92.9 cents a pound, reaching a total crop value of $428,002,000. 


Aromatic leaf importations (chiefly from Turkey—114,902,000 pounds 
in 1973), Greece and elsewhere came to 167,839,000 pounds. In the 
same year 598,048,000 pounds of flue-cured tobacco and 86,759,000 
pounds of burley both (farm-sales weight) were shipped to foreign 
markets. Buyers paid $551,466,000 for the former and $73,458,000 
for the latter (both declared weight). Philip Morris International 
sent over 61 million pounds of leaf overseas and exported more 
than 16 billion of the 56 billion cigarets that went to Europe 
and other countries. Philip Morris, U.S.A. reported an inventory 
of tobacco leaf valued at $690,509,000—close to $100 million over 
1972 inventory. There had been no over-supply of desirable leaf. 
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Prohibition? Threat and reaction 


When Congress passed the Consumer Product Safety Act in 1972, its 
new supervisory commission was excluded from regulating the sale 
or use of cigarets. Despite that specific prohibition, the 
chairman of the commission, R. 0. Simpson, claimed authority to 
ban all cigarets. His claim, he stated, derived from the broader 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act (1960) also under his 
jurisdiction. It would first be necessary, in his opinion, to 
reexamine the findings of the Surgeon General T s Advisory Committee 
which asserted that cigaret smoking was a health hazard. 

Simpson made his announcement during an August speech in Newark. 

He mentioned that he was awaiting a petition from Congress to 
announce standards for cigarets. The Senate Commerce Committee 
was then engaged in a study to decide whether the tar/nicotine 
levels of cigarets should be set by Simpson 1 s commission. The 
chairman expressed unhappiness over official reports of a 2.5% 
increase in domestic cigaret use despite repeated massive warnings 
that the habit was unsafe. 

Simpson expected that any order he might issue to control cigaret 
smoking would involve a court fight. His comments on the subject 
and his expressed intention involved a good deal of public comment. 
Rep. W. Mizell (R., No. Car.) announced that he would introduce 
an amendment to the Hazardous Substances Act which would prevent 
any regulatory action by the commission concerning cigarets. He 
was apprehensive about the economic damage to his state were any 
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ban on cigarets imposed. Chairman Simpson he said, was presenting 
an "audacious, bureaucratic empire-building scheme" and he should 
resign. Senator Marlow W. Cook (R., Ky.) demanded that 
President Nixon dismiss Simpson. It was, he pointed out, the 
prerogative of Congress to make regulatory decisions about the use 
of cigarets, not a federal commission. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Commerce Commission reported that the tar 
content in cigarets most heavily advertised had declined almost 
20% since 1967. There had, however, been no reduction in nicotine 
yield. That did not prevent a number of congressmen from 
requesting Chairman Simpson "to draft a standard for safe 
cigarets". This brought an editorial snort from Advertising Age 
on September 3, 1973: "No one can decide what is a safe cigaret!" 

Simpson remained stubborn—for the time being. He acceded to the 
congressmen 1 s request by ordering a staff study on the subject. 
Thereupon the Times entered the fray with an article and an 
editorial. In the latter Simpson was reminded of the original 
congressional restrictions on the purview of his commission in 
regard to cigarets. Just in case he had forgotten, the chairman’s 
attention was drawn to the fiasco that resulted from the 18th 
amendment. 

By the start of October 1973 the well-publicized announcement of 
a limited or total possible ban on cigarets was withdrawn. In a 
speech to the National Press Club Simpson conceded that perhaps his 
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commission did lack regulatory authority over cigaret use. That 
matter might have to be decided by the courts. Further, he stated, 
a number of editorial writers and journalists had done him wrong 
by reporting that he had "vowed to ban all cigarets". 

What Simpson had said on August 22, as reported in an account of 
an interview with him, was that his commission would seek a ban 
on some or all cigarets if the staff study then in progress 
adduced proof that the use of cigarets was a human hazard. 

It may be that Simpson had been misquoted, at least in part. No 
responsible federal executive would seriously advocate a 
proscription which, if successful, could dangerously affect the 
economic well being—perhaps even destroy—a great industry. 

The economic landscape 

The extent of the interrelated services and industries on which 
the manufacturers and merchandisers of cigarets depend is impressive 
indeed. Over three million persons are engaged in production of 
tobacco and its consequent curing, auctioneering, trucking, 
warehousing, manufacturing; in the transportation and distribution 
of finished goods, and the promotion and retailing of cigarets. 

A section of "The Tobacco Industry-Six Factual Reports," published 
by The Tobacco Institute through Hill & Knowlton, is devoted to an 
account of the materials, labor and other services on which tobacco 
manufacturers rely. 
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"There are nearly 2,400 registered suppliers of materials required 
by the 908 establishments that manufacture cigars, cigarettes, snuff, 
smoking and chewing tobacco. In addition, the industry uses nearly 
every means of transportation. Distribution, merchandising and 
display materials, advertising and other products and services 
contribute widely to the complex requirements of the tobacco 
industry. 

The needs of tobacco farmers and the manufacturers of their 
produce have, therefore, generated a great number of collateral 
businesses and occupations. Collectively, they take an important 
place in the national economy. More than 1.5 million business 
concerns in the United States have some share in the commerce in 
tobacco. 

Some of the supplying trades and services associated with the 
tobacco industry have been indicated in the preceding sections. 
Additionally, the long roster in these fields includes the 
producers of agriculture tools, construction materials for farm 
buildings and fertilizers. Latest available data show that 
about 800,000 tons of plant nutrients are applied to tobacco 
acreage in a year, at a cost of around $50 million. Additionally, 
a considerable quantity of insecticides is employed. Growers 
are in a never-ending war with the greediest insect pests which 
like tobacco so well that they take it raw, right off the plant. 

Before and during plant growth a corps of agricultural experts, 
associated with federal or state agencies, are available to farmers. 
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Scientific advisers from agricultural experiment stations, working 
independently or cooperating with major tobacco companies, also 
conduct research on soils, fertilizers, cultural routines and leaf 
quality. The resulting information is channeled to farmers through 
the extension services. 

For its daily requirements the tobacco industry depends heavily 
upon suppliers of aluminum foil, paper, cardboard, cellophane, 
shipping containers, and printing establishments which turn out 
millions of printed labels and cartons. About 20 percent of the 
business of label makers is done with tobacco manufacturers. And 
the latter follow only the bakery and meat industries of the 
United States in the use of cellophane. (Reference has already 
been made to the extremely expensive, electronically controlled 
precision instruments, and the cutting, making, packaging and 
cellophaning machinery that produce the finished product). 

In final packaged form, products of the factories are placed in 
cases and run out to waiting trucks or freight cars. Receiving 
centers (except for direct deliveries) will be the warehouse depots 
of some 7,000 wholesalers and distributors in the United States. 
Within a comparatively short time after the various products have 
left the factories, they will be available on the shelves of the 
1.4 million retailers who handle tobacco for over 65 million 
American consumers, and in vending machines which dispense cigarettes. 
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Not all of the procedural steps nor all of the services essential 
to the industry operations have been indicated in this summary. 

No reference has been made to the extent of capital investment in 
the tobacco industry and some other associated factors. The 
major companies were publicly owned by 284,000 shareholders of 
record as of December 1958 M . 

The foregoing account was written late in 1958 and published in 
August 1959. Tax-paid cigarets in that period totaled 436-plus 
billion, 154 billion less than that of 1973. Since its publication 
there have been heavy accretions in all sections of the interrelated 
services and industries required by cigaret manufacturers. An 
important segment of the industries 1 contribution to the nation T s 
economic well-being is its revenue value to federal, state and 
municipal treasuries. This subject will be dealt with frequently. 

Smoker harassment 

The fanatic element among the anti-cigaret groupings had often 
displayed ingenuity and always maintained stubborness in their 
efforts to curb the use of cigarets. An instance of this energetic 
compulsion to restrict or harass cigaret smokers acquired publicity 
when a member of an activist group in Arizona, Mrs. Berry Carnes, 
almost single-handedly persuaded the state legislators to ban 
smoking in specified public places "as a matter of health". 

Arizona thus became the first state to have a law on its books 
designed to "protect" non-smokers. The Act did not libel cigaret 
users publicly but the implication that they were anti-social 
vulgarians was there. 
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The new law did appear to be an overreaction, facts considered. 

In 1972 the United State Surgeon General, Jesse L. Steinfeld had 
reported that evidence was accumulating which indicated serious 
"pollution” of non-smokers by any cigaret user in close proximity. 
But when testifying before a congressional committee, Steinfeld 
admitted that there was no solid evidence to support his opinion. 
Ironically enough, a booklet issued by the Surgeon General’s own 
Public Health Service stated that cigaret smoke had no harmful 
effect on a proximate non-smoker.* 

The Art of acquisition 

Encouraged by the perceptive interest of George Weissman, 

Philip Morris maintained its support of various organizations 
and individual enterprises associated with the cultural world. 

In 1973 for instance, it was responsible for eight important 
art or art-related ongoing programs and co-sponsored two others, 
one of which involved Philip Morris, Europe. 

As a firm dominated by imaginative, restless managers, however, 
the realm of the Muses was something to be taken in their stride, 
while acquisitions representing commercial value were secured in 
the form of foreign associates. In 1973, per example, Philip 
Morris International entered into licensing agreements with 
Agros, the National Company for Exterior Commerce and ZPT, each 


* See the "Third Continuation", pp. 345-346. See also, a well 
documented article "Chapter and Verse: Public Smoking" issued 
by The Tobacco Institute. 
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of Poland, and the Japan Tobacco and Salt Public Corporation to 
manufacture Marlboro in those countries. 

In another announcement the firm declared its intention to join with 
Spanish and Ecuadorian investors to manufacture cigarets in Ecuador, 
through Tabacalera Andina, S.A. Two months later (July) Tabacalera 
S.A. Spain, reported its partnership with the American principal 
in Philip Morris Espana, S.A. and Philip Morris Iberica. S.A. In 
participation with Brazilian entrepreneurs, the International 
division planned another South American venture: the contraction 
of a cigaret factory in Curitiba, Brazil. It would not be before 
1975 that that manufacturing unit could be in operation. 

There were 160 foreign markets in which Philip Morris brands were 
sold. In more than 20 countries the firm's cigarets had no less 
than 10 percent of the market; far more in a number of them. The 
International division was manufacturing and selling around 145 
brands in various parts of the world in 1973. 

Art, sports, contests 

The interest of the firm's executives in the world of art and its 
many forms is entitled to a fuller report than the brief mention 
made above. 

In the Nation 1 s Business (November 1973) is an article,"Philip Morris: 
In Partnership With Art", which contains a number of quotable opinions 
by George Weissman. The firm, it was stated, was spending around 
$400,000 in sponsoring art exhibitions in the United States and 
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abroad. Its involvement in various cultural activities since 1963 
had meant an investment of abundant millions. 

George Weissman commented that "As art becomes a vital part of 
our environment, management has learned that the relationship 
between business and the arts is not incongruous. . .Just as art 
has its practical side so business has its artistic aspects. . . 
Involvement must be personal, sincere, full-time. implies 

a corporate interest leading to a commitment of time and money 
and manpower and energy". 

An invaluable record "Corporate Support of the Arts; 1963-1978" 
compiled by Odile Jacobs, Manager of Special Corporate Institutional 
Projects, reports the participation of Philip Morris Incorporated 
and a number of its world-wide affiliates in almost all manifestations 
of artistic endeavor. There are more than 50 occasions listed from 
1963 through 1973. They represent donations tojmuoeums and 
cultural centers, historical societies, libraries, contributions 
to those engaged in opera, theatre, dance, variegated art, in 
the fields of orchestras and educational television during the 
ongoing programs. The full list in the period covered, records 
140 contributing acitivities under 19 categories. 

The extra-curricular interests of the Philip Morris management 
were not confined to the world of art and culture. They included 
the auspices of various sports. Of these, tennis, because of the 
enthusiasm of an ardent participant, Joseph Cullman III, was 
undoubtedly most conspicuous. And the responsible officers 
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considerably broadened the firm T s range when, in a fortunate moment 
they decided to find a stable in which to put a horse. 

That animal was an equine star name Secretariat. In its willingness 
to show that it held its new bosses in high regard, in the first 
Marlboro Cup Race at Belmont Park on September 5, 1973, it not only 
won but set a world record for 1-1/8 mile. The first prize was 
$150,000, which brought the winning of "the horse of the era" to 
over $1,132,000. 

With undimished enthusiasm for any novelty likely to attract (and 
frequently hold) public interest, the responsible officers had again 
accepted an unusual event in 1973. This had been conceived by an 
imaginative and alert ad agency. Wells, Rich, Greene, Inc. (Their 
earlier promotion of Benson & Hedges 100s had made that cigaret one 
of the top 20: 23.12 billion, all types, in 1973, according to 

Maxwell). 

The theme word in the agency's concept was "hundreds". For the third 
consecutive year there was to be a "100s Sweepstakes". There was 
nothing so prosaic about the prizes as money, a shimmering sports 
car, a color TV receiver or a velvety fur garment to keep a female 
member of society in the mink of condition. 

The rewards to winners, were 100 hours on a Mississippi riverboat, 100 
minutes by mule down the Grand Canyon, 100 gallons of gasoline, 100 pounds 
of pastrami, 100 pounds of the ingredients for bubble baths, 100-mile tour 
of France. No exchange, no substitutions, only one prize to a winner. 
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Ad support adds sales 

Benson & Hedges had been awarded a substantial share of Philip 
Morris' advertising dollars in 1973. Advertising Age reported the 
total at $16.1 million which brought the ad cost per carton to 
15.5 cents. But that was 3.5 cents lower than Virginia Slims ' 
carton cost with sales of 7.2 billion and 4.3 cents higher 
in the carton cost category for Parliament with 9.7 billion units 
sold. 

In these calculations, absolutely fascinating to sales and brand 
managers, Marlboro , as usual, again created a sales record. It 
advanced 9.3 billion over the 1972 figure to 78.8 billion units. 

Its carton ad cost was down to 5.3 cents. Philip Morris' prize 
brand was runner-up to the long-established top seller: Winston, 
which Maxwell reported as first in domestic sales, with 87.9 billion. 

The same reliable source credited Reynolds with 1973 sales of 
180.18 billion units (31.2 percent) and Philip Morris with 122.93 
billion (21.3 percent) both domestic sales. Filter type cigarets 
accounted for 86.6 percent of the brands marketed by Reynolds; 

98.8 percent of those manufactured by Philip Morris. 

During the wide-spread acceptance in the United States of the 
detrimental report on cigarets issued by the Surgeon General's 
department,various economist-prophets were foretelling that cigars 
were about to replace cigarets among consumers. But domestic 
sales of the fragrant brown rolls reached only $730 million in 1973. 
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Media promotions for cigarets in 1973 were calculated by the 
FTC (September 1975) at $247.5 million. Magazines got the 
biggest share: $92.4 million. Newspaper space cost the industry 
$65.3 million. Outdoor and transit (billboards and posters) added 
$63.2 million to the overall costs. Direct and other advertising 
expenditures by the industry totaled $26.6 million. Advertising 
Age (October 20, 1975) put the total advertising costs for the 20 
most popular brands alone at $188,607,961. 

Excess excise and butt-legging 

Unlike earlier years when pinched state treasurers were regularly 
demanding that their legislators add to the excise on cigarets in 
only one, Colorado, was a period of fiscal restraint upset. Its 
5 cents tax per pack was doubled, an increase that was somewhat 
eased when its legislature canceled municipal taxes on cigarets. 

In Mississippi the levy of 9 cents had been raised in 1972 to 
11 cents, effective in 1973. The District of Columbia behaved as 
one of the more demanding states when its 4 cents per-package tax 
went to 6 cents. 

During the year it was obvious that cigarets seemed to numerous 
legislators to be a providential source of income. In 20 states 
law makers concerned with an increase in cigaret bootlegging or a 
drop in sales, rejected or defeated the proposed impositions. And, 
a sign that the industry hoped would become a trend, was the 
introduction of bills in four state legislatures to reduce the 
tax on cigarets. 
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Alabama held the record among the States of the Union for placing 
heavy tax burdens on the little white rolls. Of its 355 cities and 
15 counties* 163 of the former; 10 of the latter derived a steady 
income from the sale of cigarets. The 1973 total was oveij$7»it million. 

Non-federal levies on cigarets brought another of the expected 
protests made by William A. O'Flaherty, president of the Tobacco 
Tax Council. He thought that most of the state and municipal 
taxes on a legal product to be punitive or inordinate. In 
consequence, they represented an open invitation to the underworld 
to expand its operations in the lucrative field of cigaret smuggling. 

Fiscal authorities credited butt-leggers with a profit of $150 
million annually. They had calculated the total of the illicit 
trade in cigarets, in the northeast section of the United States 
alone, as in excess of $350 million during 1973* 

This situation had become a serious problem in the industry, 
particularly to jobbers and wholesalers whose incomes and employees 
were affected. (The loss to state and municipal treasuries was 
not arousing any visible sympathy outside of tax offices). 

On January 10, 197U New York Governor Malcolm Wilson urged that the 
taxes New York City's Council had imposed on cigarets be repealed. 

"One major incentive to organized crime is the high New York City 
cigaret taxed, piled on top of the state tax, which have made the 
city the promised land for bootleggers". 
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) Tobacco and laterj cigarets, have always held an irresistable 

attraction for fiscal authorities. Cigaret smokers have 
obviously survived the almost continual rise in the cost of 
indulging their pleasure. The contributions they have made, 
willing or not, to official treasuries are impressive. For the 
July to June period, 1972-1973, the total of state taxes came 
to $3,112,378,000. The U.S. Treasury added $2.2 billion to its 
coffers and in the same period municipalities collected around 
$1 billion from the same source. New York (its fiscal year 
ending March 33), through legal alchemy converted cigaret smoke 
to $327,192,000, the largest amount collected by any state. The 
only city in the state—New York--that taxed cigarets acquired 
$52,656,610 from that excise in fiscal 1973. 

) 

Welcome Reading 

Nearly 27,700,000 shares of common stock were publicly owned by 
Philip Morris stockholders. Investors’ faith in the company was 
clearly indicated by the price range of common: 136- 3/4—97%— 
well above the high-low of 1972. Though the 4% cumulative 
preferred had been de-listed by the New York Stock Exchange in 
1972, there were a number of shares still outstanding. Moody’s 
Industrial Manual reported its range for 1973 as 76%-75%. 


The salient word, expressed or indicated, in the multi-lingual 
1973 "Annual Report"—as colorful as its many predecessors— 
was "increase". That word or its synonyms had been repeated for 
20 consecutive years but no readers of the "Reports" seemed bored. 
It related to all entries: consolidated operating revenues, 
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operating companies’ revenues, operating companies’ income (except— 
but only temporarily—Miller Brewing Company), dividends declared 
and sales. 

The comforting word applied as well to the 6.7% overall share 
Philip Morris U.S.A. and International held of world market cigaret 
sales. These had advanced 4% to more than 3.6 trillion units. (This 
figure is not from a data book of astronomical calculations). 

In the domestic market Philip Morris, U.S.A.’s 100mm cigarets had 
held leadership since 1968. Five years later it had consolidated 
its front-place position, holding 29.4% in sales of the elongated 
white rolls. The International Division in 1973 had marketed 124.1 
billion cigarets—1.2 billion units above the total sold by 
Philip Morris, U.S.A. 

Although Miller Brewing Company reported an operating loss of 
$2.4 million, owing to high materials costs, the word "increase 11 
was nevertheless applicable. Its barrel sales were 28.8% higher 
than in 1972. The expansion and modernization program slated for 
Miller over the following five years held an assurance of economic 
success for the fine, old company. 

Personalities 

A number of changes among top management took place in 1973. 

George Weissman was assigned by the Board of Directors to 
Vice Chairman of the Board. Ross R. Millhiser moved (by title 
only) from presidency of Philip Morris, U.S.A. to the presidency 
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of Philip Morris Incorporated while Clifford H. Goldsmith became 
President of Philip Morris, U.S.A. and Executive Vice President 
of Philip Morris Incorporated. Joseph Cullman III retained his 
place and title as Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer. 

In April Mrs. Margaret B. Young, a Board Director and Chairlady 
of the Whitney M. Young Memorial Foundation was awarded an 
exceptional honor: appointment by the State Department to act 
| as delegate to the 28th session of the United Nations General 

! Assembly. 

I 

! 

j One of the most courtly and knowledgeable men in the industry, 

) Wirt H. Hatcher,died during the year. His association with 

Philip Morris began in 1918. When it ended*he was a retired 
Senior Vice President and Director Emeritus of Philip Morris 
Incorporated. Anyone who turned to him for counsel or 
information—as the author of these industry histories did, in 
1955—could not have been but impressed by the extent of his 
knowledge of all aspects of the tobacco industry. His 
willingness to share that knowledge graciously and his 
patience when asked numerous (sometimes complex) questions 
were among the qualities that endeared him to his associates 
and the many persons who sought his guidance. 

) 
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The extent, the thrust, the persistence of the drive of the anti-cigaret 
faction, particularly in the United States, was to provide unwelcome 
news throughout the year. These advocates of curtailment—if not 
prohibition—of cigaret use had had a doubtful success following the 
report of the Surgeon General T s Advisory Committee exactly a decade 
earlier. Now, further alarmed at the world-wide increase in cigaret 
sales and the steady surge of youthful smokers into the ranks of 
adult users, they were ringing the tocsin with renewed missionary 
zeal. 

The taint of tar 

Early in January a survey, awarded a front-page appearance in 
The New York Times , put the number of American cigaret smokers 
at 52 million—2 million above an estimate generally regarded as 
acceptable made in 1964. 

Teenagers who had adopted the cigaret as a cherished habit were 
stated to be increasing in number at the rate of 3,000 a day. Yet 
at least 10 million Americans were said to have abandoned smoking. 

Despite the hard facts of cigaret use in the States, Dr. Luther L. Terry, 
a former Surgeon General and, in 1974, an American Cancer Society 
consultant, in a report on cigaret consumption, managed to express 
optimism. But he admitted to discouragement over the failure of 
intensive education and repeated health warnings directed at non-adults. 
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The men and women engaged in the protracted controversy stemming 
from the health issue were and are persons of obvious integrity. 

Those who opposed the use of cigarets were morally quite right to 
advise smokers of the serious physical results which, they insisted, 
were traceable to cigaret smoke alone—so long as they were convinced 
that their opinion was incontrovertible. 

Their opponents were equally right in defending the use of cigarets. 

It was part of their dogma that far more intensive research into 
the effects of cigaret smoke on human beings was essential; that the 
abundance of probably dangerous substances in air, food and water 
were suspect; that the former prime killer of the early 20th century— 
tuberculosis—had practically disappeared during the very period, 
from the 1920 T s on, when cigaret use had expanded at a prodigious 
rate. 

At the end of January Senator Frank Moss and the American Public 
Health Association, filed a petition with the Federal Consumer Product 
Safety Commission to ban 27 brands that contained more than the 
permitted 21mgs of tar. If the Commission acceded to the petition, 
the desired prohibition would not have eliminated most of the top- 
ranking brands. (The offending 27 represented but 15 percent of 
domestic cigaret sales), and only two were heavily advertised. But 
the very thought of even a limited ban worried the chief men in the 
industry. Any such restriction, were it successful, could become 
a wedge for further curbs. A number of prominent executives 
maintained that there was no suitable basis for a determination of 
tar levels during the process of smoking. Tobacco Institute 
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spokesmen iterated the opinion that the Commission had no legal control 
of cigarets. In Washington, Representative Wilmer Mizell announced 
that he would introduce a bill to thwart the action proposed by 
Senator Moss and his associates. 

The joint petition listed among the culprit cigarets those which it 
stated contained 23 to 33mgs of tar. In the lowest category were 
Philip Morris and English Ovals regular sizes, English Ovals , king (28), 
Philip Morris Commander , king (29). Then^in increasing amounts, such 
well-known brands as non-filter king Pall Mall , non-filter Camel , 

Lucky Strike , Chesterfield , Kool and bringing up the rear, the minor 
brand, Stratford . 

Three and a half months after the petition had been submitted to the 
Commission, it was rejected by a 3- *2 vote. Chairman Simpson had 
favored its acceptance. The rejection, he explained publicly, was 
based on the legal opinions of the Commissions general counsel and 
that of the General Accounting Office (the investigatory arm of 
Congress). 

Once again the industry had weathered a crisis. The right thing to 
do then, was to light one of the brands on the censor T s list—and 
inhale deeply. 

Much aggrieved was the executive director of Action on Smoking and 
Health (ASH), John F. Banzhaf,111, a most persistent—and successful-- 
harasser of the industry.* He insisted that as the Commission had 
* See index in "Third Continuation" 
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failed to hold hearings or solicit public comment, its vote was 
premature and invalid. He implied that a petition for reconsideration 
and public hearings would be filed with the Commission by his 
organization. 

Banzhaf thus ignored the legal opinions that had directed the decision 
of the Commission's Majority. Senator Moss was equally determined 
to "get" cigarets. They were, he stated, hazardous substances, and 
should be barred from interstate commerce. That opinion was the basis 
for a suit he filed in a federal district court in mid-August. The 
action seems not to have added a wrinkle to the industry’s collective 
brow. 

The freed press 

The industry had passed through a succession of crises since its 
inception. Therefore, favorable events which would ordinarily have 
been accepted as more or less in the order of things, assumed extra 
importance. Among those which gratified top management was the 
decision of two prominent newspapers to re-open their advertising 
pages to cigaret promotions. Both had been long-time holdouts. 

First of the two was the Boston Globe which had denied space to 
cigaret advertising in 1969. An editorial in the May 25, 1974 issue 
read in part, "The ultimate issue here was whether the Globe had the 
right to censor from its pages any legal industry today, particularly 
in view of the required health warnings on all cigarette ads . . . ,! 
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After all, it was conceded, the Globe accepted advertisements for 
liquor and drinking is known to be potentially dangerous to human 
health. 11 (Our) policy was considered by some to discriminate against 
a product which was perfectly legal to buy." In 1968 the Globe had 
carried $140,000 in cigaret billings. Its rejection of such advertisements 
a year later was, therefore, applauded by the proper people as n a 
noble gesture". There were others, however, who thought the latest 
change in policy had been dictated by a soul-less cash register. 

Five day ! s after the Globe T s May 25th announcement, Reynolds moved 
into the open spaces with a 1,500—line ad of spot color for its 
mentholated Salem cigaret. It is one of the curiosities of the newspaper 
business that while the Globe's mood of restraint was operating fully, 
the papers Sunday supplement, Parade , had managed to squeeze in print 
promotions for cigarets. To show, however, that their policy could 
match the ambivalence of the best of split personalities, the Globe T s 
editors announced they would do whatever they could "on our editorial 
page to discourage the smoking of cigarettes". 

The second of highly valued newspapers to accept realities was the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch . That ended a two-year, ten-month exclusion 
of cigaret advertising from its pages. On October 11th a spokesman 
for that respected journal announced that, as "Cigaret sales in the 
St. Louis area have increased since January 1, 1971, despite the 
discontinuance of cigaret advertising on radio, television and the 
Post-Dispatch on that date . . . p:hereforeJ,the (paper) will resume 
accepting cigaret advertising". 
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Again, Reynolds was the first of the Big Six to take advantage of a 
revived medium for its promotions. This initial insertion was for 
Winston in four dazzling colors covering a full page. The William Esty 
Co., one of the most prominent of ad agencies handling cigaret accounts, 
commented that the change of attitudes by the Post-Dispatch "had closed 
up the top 100 markets". Only the Christian Science Monitor among 
papers in the chief metropolitan areas remained firm in its refusal 
to stain its unblemished pages with tar and nicotine. 

A superfluous medium? 

The industry's broad utilization of media, particularly print, aroused 
the American Cancer Society to intensify its anti-cigaret activities. 

At a press conference on February 7, 1964 its officers spelled out a 
13-point program which included a total ban on cigaret advertising in 
any form or medium. The Society's executives expressed the hope that 
the advertising ban could "be achieved by voluntary self-regulation 
and that government action will not be necessary". 

As a project it failed of realization in its chief objectives. Later 
activities of the industry were to accomplish one of the Society's 
points: the reduction of the tar component in cigaret smoke. But the 
industry had needed neither goad nor advice for that achievement. It 
had been intensely engaged for many years in the search for a cigaret 
as free as possible from tar. Yet, in order to satisfy consumers who 
demanded a "full-flavored smoke", manufacturers continued to produce 
'cigarets with high tar levels. 
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) American Cancer executives appear to have learned nothing from 

contemporary history. They had direct evidence that a widespread 
ban on the advertising of cigarets had had no effect on the upward 
trend of the sale and use of that product. 

Irwin L. Kellner,a Manufacturers-Hanover Trust Company vice president, 
a specialist on tobacco economics and author of a highly respected work 
in that field, commented that the withdrawal of the industry from the 
airwaves to advertise its wares caused it "to begin a new upward 
growth".* 

A Whiteside article (see footnote) contained a number of related opinions 
by James C. Bowling: "We had told people before the ban went into effect 
^ that taking cigarette advertising off the air wouldn’t reduce cigarette 

sales ... We know what had already happened in England when cigarette 
advertising was removed from TV—people went right on smoking. We know 
what had happened in Italy, where all cigarette advertising had been 
ended years before—people went on smoking. Our Marlboro cigarettes 
are just as successful in Italy, where we’ve never spent a nickel in 
advertising, as they are in countries where there’s competitive brand 
advertising . . . Smoking existed before TV advertising and,as you see, 
it exists without it . . .”** 

* Quoted by Thomas Whiteside in the New Yorker , November 18, 1974 p.123 
** p.132 

j 
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Advertising—menace or benefit? 

Not everyone who, it was hoped would have been influenced, was 
convinced by such statements. Not, for instance, the Federal Trade 
Commission 1 s Bureau of Compliance (Bureau of Consumer Protection) 
officials. It sent out an unusual request to American magazines and 
newspapers in April 1974, That, in turn, induced a realistic 
industry opinion: the FTC t s special division members were upset by 
the increasing extension of smokers’ ranks into the youth segment. 

That development, they obviously thought, was possibly traceable to 
the emphasis on cigaret advertising. 

Whatever the motive, the FTC had contacted 260 American newspapers and 
40 magazines requesting (a euphemism for "demanding”) that each 
submit dated tear sheets of cigaret ads, the names of agencies 
concerned with placements and other pertinent data. 

The response to the FTC was complete cooperation except for one individualist 
determined to remain rugged. He was the publisher of the Anaheim 
(California) Bulletin . His vigorous reply drew on the heavy artillery 
of the English language. He concluded by stating that the required 
information was available to the paper’s customers. He invited the 
FTC to become a subscriber at $3.50 per month. 

There had been a FTC order, consented to by the Big Six in 1972, which 
related to the health warning required on each package of cigarets and 
*bo various type sizes in all other advertising/ Violators faced a 
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$5,000 penalty for any lapse. Reynolds and the Lorillard Division 
of Loews were rumored to be under suspicion. That, it would soon 
be shown, was far too limited a rumor. 

So long as space was available, so long as anyone in the business 
could afford to advertise, the directors of budgets for the big 
firms neither heard nor read anything that disparaged advertising. 

When occasion demanded—and new brands were obviously such occasions— 
the budget men could afford to be extravagent. The advertising bills 
of the Big Six,according to a late-October. 1975 item in Advertising 
Age , totaled $243,886,882 in 1974. 

Advertising costs for Marlboro (four types), was $25,622,046 in 1974 
which broke down to 5.9 cents per carton. That was 1.4 cents lower 
than the per-carton ad cost of Winston on which Reynolds had spent 
$32,874,523 to keep that brand's name before the smoking public. 
Winston sold 90.1 billion in 1974 and Marlboro 86.1 billion. 

The pace at which Philip Morris' prize brand had advanced abroad and 
then in the States continued to astonish (and worry) not only the 
management of Reynolds but its manufacturer as well—without the 
worry. "Just about the hottest product in the land . . . with sales 
gaining at a 15%-a-year rate in a market that gains around 3%" was 
Forbes' tribute to Marlboro in its March 1, 1974 issue. 
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In the same year Benson & Hedges ad investment reached 
$18*336,538* Sales totaling 25*2 billion meant an ad 
cost- per-carton of 14*5 cents* Parliament « just a 
little ahead of 1973 sales with a total of 9*9 billion; 
had a supporting bill close to $6*5 million which brought 
each carton cost to 13 cents* The bill of $7*633,103 for 
the 8*1 billion Virginia Slims sold meant a high per- 
carton cost: 18*7 cents* 

There were varying estimates of the share of the market 
held by Reynolds and by Philip Morris* Generally, 

Maxwell f s opinion that Reynolds with 31*5 percent was around 
9 percentage points ahead of Philip Morris was accepted* 

Various knowledgeable men in the industry were depended 
upon for predictions (not necessarily, accuracy) of the 
future place of the best-selling brands* Peering deep 
into their private crystal balls or indulging in some 
arcanal rite, several announced that both Winston and 
Marlb oro had reached their zeniths* Brown & Williamson T s 
Kool * then selling 60 billion and third in the list of the 
top 20 brands was selected by the more respected prophets 
for the number 1 spot* Not so, proclaimed the brand 
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manager for Reynolds 1 Vantage » That* said he, was on its 
way to the top despite its place at 10th among the first 
20* with sales of but 9*6 billion in 1974* (It is a 
popular belief that the prime qualification for a brand 
manager is that he has bubbling enthusiasm wrapped 
around blind faith)* 

Continuing struggle 

Despite a long record of repeated failures to extinguish that 
"ol f debbil cigarette”, propagandists in that cause were as 
tireless as ever* A member of their leaders spoke with 
enthusiasm of how their efforts had resulted in mass 
desertions from the ranks of smokers* Yet many of them 
proved to be prophets without honor in their own 
communities* For a considerable number of the "converted" 
returned to the embraces of My Lady Nicotine* The genuine 
profits were in a few of the stop-smoking clinics designed 
for persons who lacked will power* 

One of the better speculative articles on the subject of 
cigaret withdrawal-~and a most fair one—was that of 
Martha W* Lear (a recent non-smoker)* It appeared in 
the "Magazine" section of Th e N ew York Time s * March 10 * 1974^ 
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entitled "All the Warnings Gone Up in Smoke"* Ms. Lear 
describes the usual ay*pte*« £®ll*win§ abandonment •£ a 
long-held habit, quotes or refers to a number of leading 
authorities chiefly in the field of psychopharmacology 
and comments on the confusion of terminology regarding 
"addiction"—"a semantic disaster area" 0 She then 
provides a forthright summation; 

"There is a large body of opinion that 
smoking is pure habit; and a small body 
of opinion that smoking is primarily a 
physiological addiction; and a growing 
body of opinion that smoking is a low- 
grade order of addiction buoyed by a high- 
grade order of psychological imperatives; 
and behind every opinion is a solid professional 
bias. As Columbia’s Jaffe* says: ’For some 
people it becomes an occasional indulgence 
and for others it becomes a habit and for 
still others it becomes an addiction, and we 
really don’t understand the difference'*- ” 

* Jerome H* Jaffe, Columbia Presbyterian psycho¬ 
pharmacologist, former director of the National 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention* 
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) The seriousness with which Ms, Lear treated her complex 

subject did not affect her sense of humor— -as witness: 

"Dialogue in a taxicab--Driver, ’Jesus, I’m suffering, 
but let me tell you I’m trying to quit smoking’, 

Ms, Lear: ’How long ago did you quit?’ 

Driver: ’Twenty minutes ago". 

What was billed as the first state-wide attempt to 
curb the use of cigarets was announced by Minnesota's 
top officials, They designated October 7th "D" (for 
"Don’t Smoke Day"), During that 24-hour period, all 
good Minnesotans and all respectable visitors were 
^ expected to refrain from even a single puff of the 

disreputable weed. Then, it was suggested, each 
participant was to agree to a genuine effort to quit 
the noisome habit forever. Were "D-Day" to prove a 
success, that would put the state in good odor. 

As the originators of the project refrained from 
announcing its result, the suspicion grew that it had 
failed of its objective. That mistrust was confirmed 
when, not long after, the state’s legislators passed 
the Indoor Clean Air Act, Cigaret smokers were, 

J 
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thereafter! to be restricted to designated places* 

In Norwood, New Jersey, a huge bonfire was lit, 
courtesy of the fire department* The day was just 
past mid-November* All ages and breeds of the town f s 
smokers were invited to feed the fire with cigarets, 
cigars and pipes* A bas le tabacl 

The event was appropriately but unintentionally named 
"Project Cold Turkey"* Only "Project" survived as a 
memory* For the residents of Norwood were very cold 
to the idea* Out of the local population of slightly 
over 4,000 * a bare 50 persons put in an appearance* 

Had a Variety reporter been assigned to cover the 
event he would undoubtedly have used a phrase familiar 
to his journal^ reader and described it as "a turkey"* 

The Tovarich Connection 

The famed cigaret case of Leonid Brezhnev* continued to 
be referred to in American and foreign newspapers with 
enough frequency to be classified as a hardy perennial 


* Described in the "Third Continuation", p*352* 
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among the items of trivia* 

There was the usual coverage of the item while visits 
were being made to Moscow by foreign diplomats during 
an unfortunately brief period of detente* Apparently 
the Politburo’s General Secretary, while joking about 
his devotion to cigarets, had a boyish pride in the 
cunning device, He put it on display whenever he had 
a visitor who he felt would share his enthusiasm for 
the novelty* 

Something novel, something welcome, occurred early 
in 1974 when the president and executive vice president 
of Philip Morris International, Hugh Cullman, went on 
the long trip to Russia, accompanied by other of the 
firm’s executives, They were accepting an official 
invitation to meet with the chief agricultural 
scientists of Russia and others in managerial positions* 
A number of the visitors were to attend a scientific 
and technical symposium* Hugh Cullman had his mind 
chiefly on an impending business deal* Not long after 
the Americans were in Russia, Tass reported that an 
agreement between Philip Morris Incorporated and the 
Soviet government had been signed. 
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There was to be close cooperation in those essentials 
of the cigaret industry related to production, chemicals, 
packaging materials, scientific and technical research 
and development, Deputy premier D, M, Gwifhinni 
represented the State Committee of the U,S,S,R, Council 
of Ministers for Science and Technology, It had been 
representatives of that elaborately titled Committee 
which had extended the invitation to the compactly 
named Philip Morris International executives. 


It seems always to come as a shock to admirers of the 
Soviet system (and a cause for ironic comment by its 
detractors) when a defect in that Russian "Workers’ 
Paradise" is revealed by a government official or the 
controlled press. 


The widely read national magazine, Krohodil . early in 
November, devoted its entire issue of 16 pages to a 
perturbed and censorious account of the "smoking 
problem" in the U a S,S,R, It was said that the writers 
and editors shed genuine tears over that portion of 
the article which dealt with the excessive increase of 
cigaret use by women and youths. It was announced that 
participation in smoking in 1973 was then four times 
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greater than the growth of population since 1970. 

Krohodil devoted space to scolding its readers for 
their collective bad habit of pointing the finger of 
scorn at foreigners for misbehavior, when they were 
really concealing their own failings. Stars of the 
screen and the stage, it was stated, were using 
cigarets excessively in almost all types of situations. 
Teachers as well as parents were, by bad example, 
encouraging young people to smoke, 

Vladimir A, Kholastov, the Food Industry's Tobacco 
Admistration chief, predicted that the 5A tobacco 
factories (in 14 of the U.S.S.R.'s 15 republics) would 
produce 373 billion cigarets in 1974, That would 
supply every smoker past 14 years 100 packages annually. 
If the standard packaging of cigarets in Russia followed 
the American pattern of 20 in each casing, then slightly 
less than two packages a week would place Russian 
consumers in the category of moderate users. The U,S» 
Department of Agriculture reported that on an average, 
American smokers would use up 213,5 packages each yeav 
in 1974 and that per capita consumption would exceed 
that of 1973 by 133 packages. They were wrong. The 
final official per capita figure for 1974 showed up 
as 6 less than 1973, Tut, tut, D, of A»J 
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The cheapest of Russian cigarets was Primus , holding rough-cut tobacco, 
selling at 14 kopecks (18 cents) a package. Despite the elimination of 
class distinctions in the Soviet Union, the "better” (read "wealthier") 
class could afford 60 kopecks (78 cents) for the superior, long-size 
Xava. That was cheap! Smokers in Denmark were paying the equivalent 
of $1.20 a package in 1974. Yet the growth rate of the cigaret 
industry in that country was then 4 to 5 percent. 

The "passive" smoker issue 

The doctrine that non-smokers were in need of protection from their 
puffing neighbors was spreading at a rate that far exceeded the 
expectation of its promoters. Its development became a new cause of 
concern to the industry and was commented on in the 1974 "Annual 
Report" of Philip Morris Incorporated. 

There was, as has been shown before, no scientific evidence to support 
the conjecture that cigaret smoke could adversely affect proximate 
persons. Yet advocates of the contagion theory and their insistence 
that smokers be segregated had a considerable degree of popular 
acceptance. 

Nation's Business , in its "Sound Off" department (June 1974 issue), 
asked "Should America T s Smokers be Isolated?" and provided a blank 
for readers 1 reply. The August issue contained the tally, entitled 
"A Triumph of Isolationist Sentiment". Those who voted "yes" outnumber 
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the "Nos", eight to one. 

There had been a period in social history where it was routine 
conventionalism for a gentleman to ask a lady—or even mixed company— 
"D’ye mind if I smoke?" That largely abandoned practice may have 
been in mind when the president of The Tobacco Institute called for 
a return to good manners—not the introduction of restrictive and 
largely unenforceable laws. 

True, those who found cigaret smoke objectionable merited courteous 
consideration. But the devotees of cigarets were well entitled to 
continue a long-established social habit and they were making it clear 
that they would not lightly accept a pariah label. 

The subject of the "passive smoker" had wide coverage in print media. 
Periodical and newspaper writers and editors could hardly ignore such 
newsworthy items as the restraining laws and regulations spreading 
around the country. Public places from which smokers were excluded 
were designated in 1974 enactments by the Nebraska legislature; the 
City Council of Sacramento, California—"public smoking allowed only 
in tobacco shops"—in St. Petersburg, Florida; Newton, Mass., and in 
New York City to list but a few of the American states and cities which 
restricted users of cigarets. 

Health Commissioner Lowell T. Beilin described New York City’s Council 
law, which banned smoking in a variety of places previously open to 
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cigaret users, as the "most comprehensive no-smoking statute in the 
United States". It imposed a year in jail and/or a fine up to $1,000 
on violators careless enough to be caught. American cities were not 
the only places from which smokers were barred. Norway, Sweden and 
Finland each had laws which prohibited smoking except in designated 
areas. 


Occasionally the protest of a cigaret devotee against the restraints 
imposed on him and his fellow smokers became the subject of a news 
article. Such objectors were not without sympathizers, among them 
so famed an author as Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. William Safire devoted one 
of his New York Times columns to a criticism of Banzhaf T s Group Against 
Smokers T Pollution (GASP); scorned the legal restraints placed on 
cigaret users—obvious proof of "minority tyranny"--and denied that 
there was any acceptable evidence that non-smokers were endangered 
by cigaret smoke produced by someone nearby. Other defenders, in a 
lighter vein, pointed out that all adults should welcome the "subtle 
fragrance" supplied by a lighted cigaret, for it served as an antidote 
to the stench of crowded cities. 

Where company regulations against smoking on working premises were 
posted, they were generally obeyed. Not many persons were as easily 
able to upset the rules as a General Electric Company employee, 

Charles Proteus Steinmetz, a power-house of electrical inventions, 
second only to Thomas Alva Edison in fame. When he found a "NO SMOKING" 
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sign hung on the door of his company laboratory, he covered it with 
one that read "NO STEINMETZ". 

The adversary faction 

Though it remained a continuing source of irritation, the managements 
of cigaret companies had to learn to live with the persistent 
accusations that their product was carcinogenic. Medical science had 
not discovered an origin for a disease endemic to much of .mankind: .cancer. 
Yet those afflicted with tobaccophobia indicted cigaret smoke as the 
chief reason for almost all cancer deaths. 

These immoderate opponents of smoking clung to the figure of 300,000 
^ fatalities annually from cigaret use. In an Advertising Age editorial, 

the American Cancer Society and the American Heart Association were 
criticized for statements that were "untruthful and misleading”.* 

Thomas Whiteside, in his New Yorker article (referred to earlier) 
mentions an increase in deaths from lung cancer Attributable to 
cigarette smoking” as estimated at 61,000. Several months earlier, 
a HEW report put the number at 72,000. 

Exaggerations about the effect of cigaret use on the human body 
generated numerous ideas, most of which had a common theme: eliminate 

* Cf. the ”Third Continuation", p.191 
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) tobacco. There was, for instance, a suggestion proposed by one, 

Dr. Sinclair D. Allen, Jr. in December 1974 that tobacco acreage 
be displaced by grain.That brought a prompt reply from the senior 
vice president of The Tobacco Institute, William P. Kloepfer, Jr. 

The planting of tobacco did not require extensive land. Were the 
suggested substitution to take place only 0.3 percent would be 
added to crop acreage in the United States. 

The mid-December issue of the American Medical Association Journal 
included an article in which Congress was accused of "subsidizing 
increased death and disability" through continuing price support of 
tobacco farmers.* (An attack on the federal program was hardly a 
novelty. It had been a constant theme of cigaret opponents). One 

) 

of the participants in the accusation stated that this was an initial call 
of the Association for congressional action against smoking. Objective 
commentators were of the opinion that the Association was hardly 
entitled to express its criticism of Congress or any other body, 
insofar as public health was concerned. As Richard Harris made 
painfully and painstakingly clear in his A Sacred Trust (1966) the 
Association had been responsible for half a century in preventing 
the passage of a national health insurance program. It was charged 


* "Price stabilization-production control program" is the U.S. 
Dept, of Agriculture's term for crop control. 
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) with grave responsibility for an untold number of premature deaths 

and wide-spread disabilities among Americans because of that fanatical 
opposition. And half a dozen years earlier the Associations 1 chief 
researchers had announced that there was "no significant evidence 
linking smoking to health hazards".* 

The observation has been made by competent authorities that the health 
warning imposed by the FTC on all cigaret packages, billboards, etc. and 
strictly observed by the industry was of unforeseen value to cigaret 
manufacturers. For the warning served as a persuasive argument by 
defense attorneys when actions were brought against a company through 
personal injury damage suits. Juries and courts almost consistently 
accepted the contention that smokers had been sufficiently warned that the 
use of cigarets might be a health hazard. 

Near the end of October the National Cancer Advisory Board urged that 
there be federal regulations of the tar and nicotine content of cigarets. 
Its annual report was sent to President Ford with the request that he 
forward it to Congress, with his recommendation that the Advisory 
Boarcfc suggestion be adopted. 

The President did send the report to Congress but he undercut the Boards 
proposal by his accompanying comment. There was, he said, "considerable 

* See the "Third Continuation" p.147 
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dispute" as to the adequacy of existing scientific evidence 
regarding the tar/nicotine components of cigaret smoke. 

Therefore^ he doubted that such data were sufficient basis 
for "responsible Federal regulation of cigarettes," 

That opinion had an upsetting effect on the Advisory Board, 

A month later its members sent an «»rne»t appeal to the president. 
Would he make a personal request to cigaret manufacturers to 
lower the tar/nicotine content of their cigarets? By 
resolution the Board urged that a government agency be appointed 
with the authority to set maximum levels of tar and nicotine in 
cigarets and that both should be progressively reduced. 

Nothing happened. No one in Washington seemed interested. 

Progress report 

"The best-run cigaret company" read the badge Forbes pinned on 
Philip Morris^ Incorporated in its October 15* 1974 issue. 

This tribute resulted from the fact reported by the Forbes * 
writer that the corporation's earnings had "climbed an amazing 
149%," 

One of the considerable triumphs of management had been the 
sudden upturn in the sales record of Miller Brewing Company. 
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In an earlier Forbes * article (March 1, 1974) dealing with 
Wall Street’s "unfair" rating of Reynolds Tobacco Company 
vis«a~vis Philip Morris, it is mentioned that Miller had 
"dropped $2 million in the red," (The corporation’s 1973, 
"Annual Report" had listed the operating loss as $2.4 million.) 
But in the 1974 "Report" it was stated that Miller "again 
registered the largest percentage gains in unit volume and 
operating revenues of all brewers in the U.S." The latter had 
increased 46,3 percent, with a comfortable operating income 
of nearly $6,3 million. The long-established brewer had 
moved from seventh to fifth place in its industry. An ambitious 
expansion, begun two years earlier, was sufficient indication 
of management’s faith in Miller’s continuing growth. 


The second article in a series on the five best-managed companies 
published in Dun’s Review . December 1976, deals with Joseph*^ 

^A(/ 

Cullman—"The Marvelous Marketer," It contains the statement that 
A 

"Cullman brought back two of his top marketers, George Weissman 
and John Murphy from Philip Morris International overseas. The 
tobacco trained team proceeded to apply the rules of cigarette 
marketing to the beer business , , , " 


A better authority on the names of the men who went west and 
successfully regenerated Miller is Frank Saunders, He credits 
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